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trate a scene in Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
novel, "The History of David Grieve/' 
In the concluding chapters, David's wife, 
Lucy, who is dying, is, at her request, 
brought to the scenes of her childhood. 
"She stood a moment," wrote David in 
his journal, "in her shawls, with the lit- 
tle white hood she has devised for her- 
self drawn closely around her head and 
face — looking at the river with its rocks 
and foaming water, at the shoulder of 
Nab Scar above the trees, at the stone 
house with the red blinds opposite." 
When I showed this picture to Mrs. 
Ward, her eyes brightened and with great 
animation she placed her finger at a point 
on the left of the picture and exclaimed, 
"Right there was the cottage where Lucy 
died !" The cottage of course never ex- 
isted except in her imagination, but the 



scene was as she had described it — the 
illustration true to the text. 

The limits of this article forbid more 
than a brief mention of the two other ac- 
companying pictures, both of which were 
made as illustrations for the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. "The Peat Gatherers" 
illustrates a phase of life in the Shetland 
Islands — the scene of "The Pirate." 
"Caerlaverock Castle" is one of the many 
picturesque ruins which inspired the 
great Scotch novelist. Oftentimes he re- 
built these castles in imagination for the 
children of his fancy, and so can the 
reader when brought face to face with 
the original. Thus the illustration sup- 
plements the text and makes the written 
word more vital and significant, which, 
after all, is the true function of book il- 
lustration. 
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IF culture is "acquaintance with the 
best that has been known and said in 
the world and thus with the history of the 
human spirit" we are wise to seek such 
acquaintance at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Not until we see what is being 
done in other countries shall we know 
what we most prize in our own, and with- 
out a wide experience to establish and 
correct our standard we are constantly 
in danger of choosing the second best. 
When we have duly weighed the accom- 
plishment of others we shall be able in- 
telligent^ to appreciate our own accom- 
plishment. The child who has been 
privately taught is not quite certain of 
his mental equipment. Not until he has 
tested it by the standards of the outside 
world can he know it is going to carry 
him through. 

For this reason it is extremely worth 
our while to invite within our gates the 
serious talents of Europe who have the 
product of their trained minds to show 
us. The Albright Art Gallery has taken 



a significant step in arranging to exhibit 
the work of the "Societe des Peintres et 
Sculpteurs" who, with Rodin at their 
head, have furnished leaders for the 
modern salons, and who represent the 
classic point of view in the French art of 
to-day. The list of members includes 
three American painters — John W. Alex- 
ander, Walter Gay, and John S. Sargent, 
and one Canadian, J. W. Morrice. Many 
among the French names carry weight. 
There are, for instance, Besnard, Car- 
riere, Cottet, Menard, Henri Martin and 
others but little less notable. 

More than half the number are still in 
their middle period when they can work 
with power and freshness against a back- 
ground of mature and accumulated ob- 
servation. Rodin, Besnard, La Touche 
and Raffaelli belong to a slightly earlier 
epoch and it is not probable that their 
tendencies or predilections will change 
under any new inspiration. 

With the beautiful and expressive 
sculpture of Rodin we are all familiar. 
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He has sent from his own studio three 
bronzes, the busts of Dalou and Mirabeau 
and the "Hand of Man." Albert Bes- 
nard is represented by five examples, 
none of which suggests his great gifts 
as a decorator. "The Smile" is, per- 
haps, the most characteristic, showing 
as it does his fluid touch and quick re- 
sponse to a special type of feminine 
charm. This face of a thousand sophis- 
tications hints at the gayety of Mona 



Lisa, but coarsens it in hinting. It brings 
to mind also Rembrandt's head of Nich- 
olas Bruyning at Cassel with its empha- 
sized contrasts of light and shade and its 
wide-stretched sumptuous mouth. 

Another characteristic picture is the 
pastel lent by Mr. Field, a nude with 
the fairness of the flesh dazzling under 
the caress of light. The portrait of Sen- 
ator Clark is less eloquent of the painter's 
special gifts, but it is nevertheless a re- 
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markable piece of facile brushwork and 
alert observation. The sanguine flesh 
tones, the vivacious bearing, the admira- 
ble handling of all the accessories of 
costume, especially the scintillation of 
light reflecting light, display sufficiently 
the flamboyant and joyous yet eminently 
sincere spirit of the painter. Not per- 
haps a great artist, but certainly a 
great craftsman, Besnard's intellectual 
attack upon the most difficult problems is 
inspiriting. 

The gayety of Gaston La Touche is 
less cheering. He describes a society 
that was artificial in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it was after all an artifice that 
made part and parcel of French life at 
that time. Watteau also described it, 
but through his work the mingled sadness 
and grace of his temperament is seen 
and the mocking realities about him were 
informed by his own idealism. There is 
in the work of La Touche no suggestion 
of that melancholv which is the neces- 



sary complement of high spirits. His 
scenes are illumined by a hot light that 
wearies both the eyes and the mind. One 
of his pictures in the present exhibition, 
the "Vision Antique" with its boatload of 
little loves, a faun fluting on the bow, and 
ladies of opulent beauty bathing in the 
river on which the barge floats, overhung 
with green foliage, is a very dainty, very 
elegant performance of its kind, but there 
is too little contact with real life in its 
theatrical sentiment to make the impres- 
sion one that lingers in the mind. 

Of Raffaelli's art we need not speak. 
His crisp portraiture of places in which 
the exact physiognomy of the scene is 
scrupulously given has long been known 
in America. 

Eugene Carriere, who died in 1905, 
was perhaps the most important member 
of the Societe, and is appropriately rep- 
resented by several canvases, the first 
of his art to be publicly shown in this 
country, we are told. The "Maternal 
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Caress" perfectly exemplifies the paint- 
er's dedication to profound intimacies 
of feeling, legitimate and noble pas- 
sions, to the sentiments of pity and ten- 
derness and the deep-rooted joys of 
family affections. There has never been 
a painter more single-minded. All the 
allurements of his art have been resisted 
for the one quality of expression; the 
monochrome of his palette leaves the 
mind free to rest solely upon the signifi- 
cance of his forms; the mists of his at- 
mosphere conceal all useless detail; out 
of his brown fog we see appear a 
mother's face and gesture intent with 
emotion responding to the less certain 
and less passionate gesture of the child. 
It is the great achievement of Carriere 
that he invented a new expression for an 
eternal sentiment, and treated a subject 
worn by the use and misuse of centuries 
of painters with a new freshness and 
spontaneity of feeling and in a new man- 
ner. 

Turning to the younger group, one can 
have no hesitation in greeting M. Rene 
Menard as one of the most serious 
painters of his school. Steeped in classic 
tradition and inspired by a fervent de- 
light in the vast scenes and calm rhythms 
of the antique world, he has sought his 
material in Sicily and Greece, in Pales- 
tine and Italy. In place of using it, as 
many of his predecessors have done, for 
the creation of cold and conventional 
works, he has breathed into it the fire 
of a true worship and has made his beau- 
tiful pictures in the likeness of dreams 
more veracious perhaps than the physical 
reality confronting him. 

It is interesting to know that his first 
acquaintance with country life and with 
inspiring landscape was gained at 
Barbizon, where every inch of forest, 
field and sky is associated with great 
painting. Granted that he saw the noble 
trees of the forest of Fontainebleau 
through the eyes of Rousseau and Diaz, 
that Corot's silvery mornings lived again 
for him in the sweet gray dawns and 
awakening birds, that the laborers of the 
fields meant Millet to any eyes that had 
looked upon "The Sower" — it is none the 
less true that the nature which has in- 



spired art speaks to the mind more 
definitely than nature uninterpreted. 
Browning's Fra Lippo Lippi announced 
one of the obvious truths which the poet t 
so often used to bewilder his readers, :i 
when he said: 

"For, don't you mark, we're made so that we ■' 

love -J; 

First when we see them painted, things we > r 

have passed | 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see." % 



He might have carried it much farther 
and shown us how much more we observe 
in nature after we have seen its portrait 
than the portrait contains. That is how 
we make our best discoveries, and, if we 
are painters, burn to try the portrait for 
ourselves and reveal the things the other 
man has missed. This is what Rene 
Menard has done; he has seen his present 
and his past through the eyes of great 
poets and painters, but he has read in 
them also his personal message. The 
strong personal emotion in his work saves 
it from dry classicism. In his "Judg- 
ment of Paris" and in the exquisite figure 
called "Twilight" which apparently was 
made as a study for the lovely goddess of 
the larger picture, we have a vision of 
what the wonderful Greek girl immortal- 
ized in "The Venus of Milo" may have 
been in her living beauty. In the 
"Hylas" we see a landscape of primor- 
dial grandeur inhabited by men and 
women whose graceful figures play into 
the larger rhythms of the scene and who 
are nevertheless as vividly alive and in- 
dividual as the figures of Millet. It is a 
very beautiful art, albeit the artist works 
at times with a ponderous touch, and it 
will be increasingly appreciated as its 
qualities become familiar to the public. 

Nineteen examples of Cottet's work 
cause the exhibition to lean somewhat 
heavily on the side of a realism disso- 
ciated from the modern interpretation of 
the term. Cottet in his Breton scenes 
touches the bed-rock of his talent. His 
remorseless stripping of his subject to 
the anatomical structure of landscape and 
figures has its appropriateness to his 
chosen field. Cold skies, hard light, 
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stern coasts and a people inured to their 
moral and physical surroundings fail to 
ingratiate the eye sophisticated by the 
minor charms of life. The painter has 
got from his subject, however, something 
of the flavor of wild fruit. There is a 
tang to his painting that refreshes the 
cloyed taste; and one easily thinks of 
hard bright cherries, yellow and red crab- 
apples and dark mulberries in looking 
at the strong hues of his palette set for 
Breton scenes. It is illustration, no 
doubt, but at least it illustrates. His por- 
traits indicate a power to adapt his 
method to the subject in a rather unusual 
degree. The "Young Girl with Amber 
Necklace," which hung in the salon of 
1000 with two other versions of the same 
subject, is full of both reality and dis- 
tinction. The fine color scheme of brown 
and black and red is warm and rich, and 
the psychology of the sitter is grasped 
with a clear-cut comprehension of essen- 
tials. 

Over the art of Aman-Jean a mis- 
chievous genius has presided. No one 
is better fitted by nature to show us the 



quiet charm of soul that we feel in cer- 
tain meek personalities devoted to im- 
personal service. He has painted pure 
meditative profiles that would serve as 
the type of saint or nun. In the present 
exhibition is a still-life of subtle and res- 
onant harmonies. His decorative panels 
of children are charming with light and 
color and arrangement all suited to the 
sturdy poetry of childhood. But in his 
"Morning" and in his portraits as well, 
his grace abates, and his palette becomes 
over-sweetened. Of Lucien Simon's work 
the best example had not arrived at the 
opening of the exhibition which saw him 
represented chiefly by his "Comedy," a 
group of children dressed as actors out 
of doors. It was clever and well ar- 
ranged, but missed the outdoor feeling 
and the freedom of light and air which the 
French critics assert has come into his 
work of the last few years. 

Le Sidaner also was disappointing, 
his uneven talent having in only one pic- 
ture a thoroughly satisfying exemplifi- 
cation. This "Morning," a house on 
whose silvery walls green vines, touched 
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by the morning light, are hanging, shows 
him sensitive and evasive, but without 
the force that in rare instances he is able 
to command. Henri Martin appears in 
two roles, as the imaginative idealist who 
can turn common structures of wood and 
stone into monuments of romance and 
as a realist who can paint a stout and 
pleasant-faced lady in a landscape of 
opulent greens without losing his hold 
upon the facts of nature. 

Jacques Emile Blanche is also variously 
shown, as a portrait-painter with his acute 
analysis of Henry James, tight and firm 
in execution as the closely embroidered 
fabric of the novels, his languid "Mar- 
quis of Granby," his "Duchess of Rut- 
land" and "Mrs. Edwin Dodge"; as a 
flower painter whose sallow harmonies 
make a profound appeal; as a student 
of human feeling who can portray the 
spirit of Salome in an exotic setting of 
Oriental stuffs, looking menace from 
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blank uplifted eyes; and as a decorator, 
turning to his account modern personages 
with attributes as modern as the motor 
car — a singularly sturdy talent which can 
be trusted to develop in directions of ra- 
tional expansion. 

Beside these painters whose renown al- 
ready has reached America and made 
their names familiar to that compara- 
tively small part of the public acquainted 
with modern French art, are Andre 
Dauchez, a landscape painter who began 
with tight topographical draughtsman- 
ship, and who has achieved, as the four 
examples of his work testify, a large and 
authoritative style; Emile Claus, whose 
one picture "The Grey Cow" is more im- 
pressionistic in treatment than any other 
in the galleries; Albert Baertson, whose 
"Street at Bruges," sturdy and Flemish, 
has a mellow quality; Henri Duhem, 
whose grey tonalities have not yet quite 
lost the vagueness of an amateurish sim- 
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plification; Rene-Xavier Prinet, too 
clever to be at once assimilated, and 
Raoul-Andre Ulmann, whose greys are 
rich and filled with color. 

Added to these are the American 
painters Walter Gay and J. W. Alexan- 
der whose admirable product needs no 
bush ; and Antonio de la Gandara, more 
Spanish than French, whose portrait in 
blues and fawn browns is one of the most 



restrained and tactful works of art in the 
exhibition. Two painters among those 
represented, George Desvallieres, morose 
and rigid in conception and execution, 
and Louis Auguste Lepere, a landscapist, 
do not belong to the Society. Neither do 
the two sculptors, Emile Bourdelle and 
Fix-Masseau, but all are welcome addi- 
tions to the notable group at Buffalo; 
later to be seen at St. Louis and Chicago. 
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^1^ HE Toledo Museum of Art opens, 
1 in January, its beautiful new build- 
ing with an inaugural exhibition. This 
museum was established only ten years 
ago, and its growth has been both re- 
markable and surprising. It began its 
work unendowed, without a penny in its 
treasury, in a rented building with no 
possessions other than one desk, one 
table and six office chairs; it now takes 
its place among the important museums 
of the country, in a building of its own. 



The building itself is a gem of archi- 
tecture; its style is Greek Ionic of the 
Periclean period. Built of white marble, 
it has a frontage of two hundred feet with 
a portico supported by sixteen monolithic 
columns. From the street level a broad 
terrace is reached by a short flight of 
steps one hundred feet in width; here a 
pool reflects the graceful Ionic columns 
which extend across the front of the 
building. Another flight of marble steps 
leads to the main entrance. A wide vesti- 



